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remained in office for one or two years, four at the most. They were
supervised by the cnquettitrs, and occasionally the Parlement of Paris
reversed their decisions as improper. The index senescall^ who helped
them to try cases, gradually absorbed their judicial functions; he became
the iudffx maior (juge mage^ senior judge); he alone was allowed to
condemn any one to imprisonment in grave cases. The old custom of
summoning the great landowners to give their opinion on the advisa-
bility of exporting wheat was restored, and these small assemblies in the
seneschalships1 had sometimes to discuss other questions. And finally, by
the famous ordonnances of 1254 and 1259, these seneschals, so carefully
counselled and supervised, received instructions breathing the very spirit
of St Louis; the king was bent on forcing them to execute righteous
judgment, on preventing them from extorting money by fraudulent means,
or making the taxes heavier; in certain specified cases, the confiscations
imposed under pretext of heresy were to be cancelled; the king^s officers
were to repress vice, and to set a good example. At least in their admini-
strative clauses, these ordotmances were useful, as the enqueteurs could
ensure their being carried out.

In the county of Toulouse, Alphonse of Poitiers pursued a similar
course. It is obvious that St Louis exercised very great influence on his
brother, as on the rest of the family. It is noteworthy that Alphonse of
Poitiers did not settle at Toulouse after the death of his father-in-law,
Raymond VII; he lived near his brother in Paris or thereabouts, and
accompanied him on his two Crusades. He was a lover of red-tape,
careful, avaricious, and fond of prolonging business. But the ordonnances
on administrative reform published by the two brothers prove satisfac-
torily by their date and their contents how well they agreed. The general
results of their administration were alike.

Throughout Languedoc, the history of the lay and the ecclesiastical
aristocracy at this period is only a story of decadence. The old families
were ruined; the new-comers from the North, except the Levis family,
were of no account. Louis IX and Alphonse of Poitiers moderated the
excessive zeal of the seneschals and bailes, and curbed, not without diffi-
culty, their tendency to usurp lands, rights, and jurisdictions, even within
the territory of bishops and abbots. They put a stop to the more scandalous
conflicts arising therefrom. Both of them insisted on the strict observance
of the ordonnances against carrying arms, and to the best of their ability
they repressed the deep-rooted habits of private war. The towns and
country districts of the Midi began to expand and to prosper during these
happy days at the end of the reign. Louis IX, even though he repressed
the abuse of power by urban oligarchies, shewed favour to the bourgeoisie,

1 That of 1259 at Beaucaire included three bishops, three abbots, three nobles and
the consuls of seven towns. These meetings of "prudhommes" to express their
opinion on the exportation of food-stuffs had been recommended to all the bailiffs
and seneschals by the Ordonnanee of 1254.